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tion. that to do this without a word would be unpardon-
ably rude. In my embarrassment I took out a cigarette
and struck a match. For a second or tw^o there was light,
and we could see one another. What I saw was the face
of a stranger, a man I had never yet seen in the dining-
saloon or on the promenade deck; a face which (was it
only because the lineaments were caricatured in that
momentary illumination?) seemed extraordinarily sin-
ister and suggestive of a hobgoblin. Before I had been
able to note details accurately, the darkness closed in
again, so that once more all that was visible was the fitful
glow from the pipe, and above it the occasional glint of
the glasses. Neither of us spoke. The silence was sultry
and oppressive, like tropical heat.

At length I could bear it no longer. Standing up, I
said a civil "Good night."

"Good night!" came the answer, in a harsh and
raucous voice.

As I stumbled aft amid the encumbrances on the fore-
deck I heard footsteps behind me, hasty and uncertain.
My neighbour on the coil of rope was following me with
unsteady gait. He did not come quite close, but through
the darkness I could sense his anxiety and uneasiness.

He was speaking hurriedly.

"You'll forgive me if I ask you a favour. I ... I," he
hesitated, "I . . . I have private, extremely private
reasons for keeping to myself on board ... In mourning
. . . That's why I made no acquaintances during the
voyage. You expected, of course . . . What I want is ...
I mean, I should be very greatly obliged if you would
refrain from telling anyone that you have seen me here.
It is, let me repeat, strictly private grounds that prevent
my joining in the life of the ship, and it would be most
distressing to me were you to let fall a word about my
frequenting this forecastle alone at night. I ..."

He paused, and I was prompt in assuring him that his
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